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AVE MARIA. 

The day departs ; 
The lofty Alps are bathed in crystal light, 
And crowned with burning gold. 
Still rests the sea, 
With her blue, gleaming waves 
At rest, at rest, 
As though no storm again might rend her breast. 

The mountain breeze wafts o'er the vale, in blessing, 
Its fragrant incense, soothing care and pain, 
Filling all weary hearts with peace again, 
Hushing their sorrows, 'neath its soft caressing; 

And deep-toned evening church-bells, sweetly blending, 
Float trembling on the gold-o'er-flooded vale, 
And call to us : " The last bright ray grows pale, 
And all the earth to heaven a prayer is sending." 

So pray we all, with loving hearts and lowly, 
To thee, Maria, heaven's gracious queen ; 
While softly fades away day's parting beam, 
The last faint bell dies in the silence holy. 

—Julia Hyatt. 



THE PART IE FINE. 



Colonel Gollop's dinner in Harley Street (the 
colonel is an East India director, and his Mulliga- 
tawney the best out of Bengal) was just put off, much 
to my disappointment, for I had no other engage- 
ment ; my wife was out of town with her mother at 
Bognor ; and my clothes had been brought down to 
the club to dress — all to no purpose. 

I was disconsolately looking over the bill of fare, 
and debating between Irish stew and the thirteenth 
cut at a leg of lamb (of which seven barristers had 
partaken, each with his half pint of Marsala), when 
Jiggins, the waiter, brought me in a card, saying 
that the gentleman was in the hall, and wished to 
see me. 

The card was Fitzsimons' — a worthy fellow, as I 
dare say my reader knows. I went out to speak to 
him. " Perhaps," thought I, *' he is going to ask me 
to dine." V 

There was ^something particularly splendid in Fitz's 
appearance, as I saw at a glance. He had on a new 
blue-and-white silk neckcloth, so new that it had 
never been hemmed * his great gold jack-chain, as I 
call it, was displayed across his breast, showing off 
itself and a lace ruffle a great deal too ostentatiously, 
as I thought. He had lemon-colored gloves ; French 
polished boots, with deuced high heels ; his hair 
curled (it is red, but oils to a mahogany color) ; his 
hat extremely on one side; and his moustache 
lacquered up with, I do believe, the very same varnish 
which he puts to his boots. I hate those varnished 
boots, except for moderns, and Fitz is three-and- 
forty if he is a day. 

However, there he stood, whipping his lacquered 
boots with a gold-headed stick, whistling, twirling 
his moustache, pulling up his shirt-collar, and giving 
himself confoundedly dandified airs in a word, before 
the hall-porter and the club message-boy in brass 
buttons. 

"Wagstaff, my boy," says he, holding out a kid 
glove, in a most condescending manner, " I have 
something to propose to you." 

" What is it, and what's your hour? " said I, quite 
playfully. 

"You've guessed it at once," answered he. "A 
dinner is what I mean — Mrs. Wagstaff is out of town, 
and — " 

Here he whispered me. 

Well ? why not ? — after all there may be some very 
good fun. If my mother-in-law heard of it she would 
be sure to make a row. But she is safe at Bognor 
(may she stay there for ever) ! It is much better 
that I should have some agreeable society than dine 
alone at the club, after the seven barristers on the 
leg of lamb. Of course it was not to be an expensive 
dinner — of course not, Fitzsimons said — no more it 
was to him — hang him — as you shall hear. 

}X, was agreed that the dinner should be at seven : the 
place, Durognon's in the Haymarket ; and, as I ra- 
ther pique myself on ordering a French dinner, that 
matter was to be consigned to me. I walked down to 
Durognon's, looked at the room, and ordered the 
dinner for four persons — the man asked how much 
champagne should be put in ice ? which I considered 
rather a leading question, and giving a vague sort of 
reply to this (for I determined that Fitzsimons should 
treat us to as much as he liked), I walked away to 
while away the hour before dinner. 

After all, I thought, I may as well dress : the things 



are ready at the club, and a man is right to give him- 
self every personal advantage, especially when he is 
going to dine with — with ladies. There — the secret 
is out. Fitz has invited me to make a fourth in a 
petit diner given to Madame Nelval of the French 
theater, and her friend Mademoiselle Delval. I had 
seen Madame Nelval from a side box a few evenings 
before — and, fiarbleu, homo sum; I meant no harm ; 
Gollop's dinner was off; Mrs. Wagstaff was out of 
town ; and I confess I was very glad to have an op- 
portunity of meeting this fascinating actress, and 
keeping up my French. So I dressed, and at seven 
o'clock walked back to Durognon's : whither it was 
agreed that Fitz was to bring the ladies in his 
brougham — the deuce knows how he gets the monej r 
to pay for it by the way, or to indulge in a hundred 
other expenses far beyond any moderate man's 
means. 

As the St. James' clock struck seven, ^a gentle- 
man — past the period of extreme youth it is true, but 
exhibiting a remarkably elegant person still, in a very 
becoming costume, might have been seen walking 
by London House, and turning down Charles Street 
to the Haymarket. This individual, I need not say, 
was myself. I had done my white tie to a nicety, and 
could not help saying, as I gazed for a moment in the 
great glass in the club drawing-room — " Corbleu, 
Wagstaff, you are still as distingue' a looking fellow 
as any in London." How women can admire that 
odious Fitzsimons on account of his dyed moustache, 
I for one never could understand. 

The dinner-table at Durognon's made a neat and 
hospitable appearance ; the plated candlesticks were 
not more coppery than such goods usually are at 
taverns ; the works of art on the wall were of toler-r 
able merit ; the window-curtains, partially drawn, 
yet allowed the occupant of the room to have a 
glimpse of the cab-stand opposite, and I seated my- 
self close to the casement, as they say in the novels, 
awaiting Captain Fitzsimons' arrival with the two 
ladies. 

I waited for some time — the cabs on the stand dis- 
appeared from the rank, plunged rattling into the 
mighty vortex of London, and were replaced by 
other cabs. The sun, which had set somewhere be- 
hind Piccadilly, was now replaced by the lustrous 
moon, the gas lamps, and the red and blue orbs that 
flared in the windows of the chemist opposite. Time 
passed on, but no Fitzsimons' brougham made its 
appearance. I read the evening paper, half an hour 
was gone and no company come. At last, as the 
opera carriages actually began to thunder down the 
street, " a hand was on my shoulder," as the member 
for Pontefract sings. I turned round suddenly from 
my reverie — that hand, that yellow-kid-glove-covered 
hand was Fitzsimons'. 

"Come along, my boy," says he, "we will go fetch 
the ladies — they live in Bury Street, only three 
minutes' walk." 

I go to Bury Street ? I be seen walking through 
St. James' Square, giving my arm to any other lady 
in Europe but my Arabella, my wife, Mrs. Wagstaff? 
Suppose her uncle, the dean, is going to dine at the 
bishop's, and should see me ? — -me, walking with a 
French lady, in three quarters of a bonnet ! I should 
like to know what an opinion he would have of me, 
and where his money in the funds would go to ? 

" No," says I, " my' dear Fitzsimons, a joke is a 
joke, and I am not more straight-laced than another ; 
but the idea that Mr. Lancelot Wagstaff should be 
seen walking in St. James' Square with a young 
French actress, is a little too absurd. It would be all 
over the city to-morrow, and Arabella would tear my 
eyes out." 

" You shan't walk with a French actress," said 
Fitz. " You shall give your arm to as respectable a 
woman as any in Baker Street — I pledge you my 
honor of this — Madame la Baronne de Saint Mene- 
hould, the widow of a general of the empire— ^con- 
nected with the first people in France. Do you 
mean to say that she is not equal to any of your 
sugar-baking family?" I passed over Fitz's sneer 
regarding my family ; and as it was a baroness, of 
course agreed to walk with Fitzsimons in search of 
the ladies. 

" I thought you said Madame Delval this morn- 
ing," said I. 

" Oh, the baroness is coming too," answered Fitz- 
simons, and ordered a fifth cover to be laid. We 
walked to Bury Street, and presently, after a great 
deal of chattering and clapping of doors and drawers, 
three ladies made their appearance in the drawing- 



room, and having gone through the ceremony of an 
introduction in an entire state of darkness, the order 
of march was given. I offered my arm to the Baron- 
ess de Saint Menehould, Fitz leading the way with 
the other two ladies. 

We walked down Jermyn Street ; my heart thumped 
with some uneasiness as we crossed by the gambling- 
house in Waterloo Place, lest any one should see me. 
There is a strong gas lamp there, and I looked for 
the first time at my portly companion. She was fifty- 
five if a day— five years older than that Fitzsimons. 
This eased me, but somehow it did not please me. I 
can walk with a woman of five-and-fifty any day-^- 
there's my mother-in-law, my aunts, and the deuce 
knows how many more I could mention. But I was 
consoled by the baroness presently saying, that she 
should, from my accent, have mistaken me for a 
Frenchman — a great compliment to a man who has 
been in Paris but once, and learned the language 
from a Scotch usher, never mind how many years 
ago, at Mr. Lord's academy, Tooting, Surrey. • 

But I adore Paul de Kock's novels, and have studied 
them so rapturously, that no wonder I should have 
made a proficiency in the language. Indeed, Arabella 
has often expressed herself quite jealous as I lay on 
the sofa of an evening, laughing my waistcoat-strings 
off, over his delightful pages. (The dear creature is 
not herself very familiar with the language, and sings 
Fluve dew Tage, Partong pour Syrie, etc., with the 
most confirmed Clapham accent). • I say she has 
often confessed herself to be jealous of the effect 
produced on my mind by this dear, delightful, wicked, 
odious, fascinating writer, whose pictures of French 
society are so admirably ludicrous. It was through 
Paul de Kock that I longed to know something 
about Parisian life, and those charming simillantes, 
fritillantes, pdtillantes zrisettes whose manners he 
describes. " It's Paul de Kock in London, by Jove," 
said I to myself, when Fitz proposed the little din- 
ner to me ; "1 shall see all their ways and their fun " 
— And that was the reason why, as Mrs. Wagstaff 
was out of town, I accepted the invitation so cor- 
dially. 

Well ; we arrived at Durognon's at a quarter past 
eight, we five, and were ushered at length into the 
dining-room, where the ladies flung off their cloaks 
and bonnets, and I had an opportunity of seeing 
their faces completely. 

Madame Neval's was as charming a face as I ever 
looked upon ; her hair parted meekly over the fore- 
head, which was rather low; the eyes and eyebrows 
beautiful ; the nose such as Grecian sculptor scarce 
ever chipped out of Parian stone ; the mouth small, 
and, when innocently smiling, displaying the loveliest 
pearly teeth, and calling out two charming attendant 
dimples on each fresh cheek ; the ear a perfect little 
gem of an ear (I adore ears — unadorned ears without 
any hideous ornaments dangling from them — pago- 
das, chandeliers, bunches of grapes, and similar mon- 
strosities, such as ladies will hang from them — 
entr'autres my own wife, Mrs. W., who has got a pair 
of ear-rings, her uncle, the dean, gave her, that really 
are as big as boot-jacks almost). She was habited in 
a neat, closely-fitting silk dress, of Parisian tartan 
silk, which showed off to advantage a figure that was 
perfect, and a waist that was ridiculously small. A 
Tnore charming, candid, distinguished head it was 
impossible to see. 

Mademoiselle Delval was a modest, clever, pleas- 
ing person, neatly attired in a striped something, I 
don't know the proper phrase; and Madame la 
Baronne was in a dress which I should decidedly call 
gingham. 

When we sat down to the Potage Printaniere, and 
I helped the baroness naturally first, addressing her 
respectfully by her title, the other two ladies began 
to laugh, and that brute, Fitzsimons, roared as if he 
was insane. " La Baronne de Saint Menehould ! " 
cried out little Madame Nelval, " o par exemple ! 
c'est maman, mon cher monsieur ! " On which 
(though I was deucedly nettled, I must confess), I 
said, that to be the mother of Madame Nelval, was 
the proudest title any lady could have, and so 
sneaked out of my mortification,, with this, I flatter 
myself, not inelegant compliment. The ladies, one 
and all, declared that I spoke French like a Parisian, 
and so I ordered in the champagne ; and very good 
Durognon's Sillery is too. 

Both the young ladies declared they detested it, 
but Madame Nelval, the elder, honestly owned that 
she liked it ; and indeed I could not but remark that, 
in our favor doubtless, the two younger dames forgot 



